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A Garden, with a View of the Sea at a ſmall diflance,— 
The Sun riſing and refleded in the Water, 


Coraly and CLARA diſcovered gathering Flowers at 
different Parts, 
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A RISE, bright Sun, to gild each flower, 
e Make every mead more gay; | 
Let pleaſure lead each coming hour, 
Of Henry's natal day, 


Oh Hemy! 
CLARA unſeen by Cor ALy echoes] Oh Henry! 


Ceraly.— The name is caught by echo; Ell fing again, 
to hear the gracious ſound. | 


B 3 II. What 
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What ſeaſon is there half ſo meet 
Io hall with tuneful lay, | 
As this which brings back bloſſoms ſweet, 
And Henry's natal day? Wn 
Dear Henry ! 
CLARA as before. | Dear Henry ! 


(Comes foravard.) 
| Hat hal ha l-Well, ny; an't 1 an excellent 
mimick ? 


Coraly. My dear Clara, is it poſſible ?—Were you 
then my y fairhfal echo ? 

Clara, Yes, Coraly—and I am certain too, that not 
a thought has ariſen in your breaſt this morning, but 
mine has felt ſome ſtrong reſemblance to it. 

Coraly, I doubt it not, Clara, for J have breathed 
-nothing but withes for your brother's happineſs, from 
the firſt dawn of this welcome day, 

Clara. Thoſe flowers you have been gathering will 
juſt aſſort with mine, to decorate his favourite temple. 

Coraly, You ſhall have them, Clara—for though I 
wove this garland for him, I'm ſure I ſhould not have 
courage to preſent it. 

"Clara. Why nat, my dear Coraly ? You uſed to 
find pleaſure in offering him any little work of your 
hands and you know with what delight he always 
received it, | 

Coraly. Tis true, Clara, but now, inſtead of that 
| look that ſpeaks the kindneſs of his ſou], he addreſſes me 
with an air of ſuch frozen ceremony, that it chills my 
very heart. 

Clara. *Tis becauſe he feels diſtreſt at b nen you 
even on trifling — ſometimes fee] the ſame 

myſelf; 


— . — — — —— UUI— — — 
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myſelf; and am ready to bluſh at rhe gay alacrity, 


with which you fly to execute any little with, I have, 
by accident, expreſſed before you. 

Coraly. ls there in the ſweet courteſies of real kind- 
nels any thing humiliating ?---Fear not my being too 
condeſcending. Young as I was before I quitted my 
native America, I was ſtill confcious of the dignity of 
the noble tribe, from which I fprung. 

Clara. I doubt it not, Coraly ind I wou'd have 
you ever feel it, 3 

Coraly. Expoſed by ſlivery to the importunate curi- 
oſity of ſome of our Spaniſh Conquerors, I anſwered 
their familiarity with looks of proud diſdain. 

Clara. But when your captivity was changed by the 
ſucceſs of our noble friend, Captain Blandford, you fele 
no ſuch difdainful ſentiments, 


Coraly. For him I—nothing but the livelieſt grati- 


tude—though he was my conqueror, he was my de- 


liverer too. — He cheared the parting gleam of my ex- 


piring father's life; and for that act may Heaven ſhed 


its brighteſt bleſſings o'er his numerous days ! 

Clara, When he parted with you, you promiſed him 
that not a ſhade of ſorrow ſhould paſs even lightly chro” 
your mind, during his abſence. 

Craly. I did ſo —anqꝗ, to inſure my fulfilling that 
promiſe, he placed me under your's, and your dear 
brother's protection. Ever ſince I have been an inha- 
bitant of this ſweet retreat, I have ſelt an irreſiſtable 
gayety command my every thought; till lately, in- 
deed, that l have found ſo ſudden a coldneſs in your 
brother's manners to me—Have you not perceived 
 ? | 

Clara, To tell you the truth, my dear, I have ſeen 
nothing, thou ght of nothing lately, but the means of re- 
leaſing myſelf from my old guardian's kindneſs ;—who 
by way of conſoling me for having forbid the viſits of a 

"V4 - | young 


8 . 


voung lover, is now reſolved to force me to receive 


thoſe of an old one; who is, I hear, ten times more | 


frightful and abſurd than himſelf. But can he ſuppoſe 
Iwill ever give up the man, for whom I have con- 
ceived ſo meritorious an affeion ?—O, never! 


A 1 


Ne'er doubt my conſtancy, dear youth! 
My willing heart is your's for ever; 
Thy love ſhall be repaid with truth, 
Por girls are true when lads are clever. 


II. 
No nymph is cold when merit ſues, 
The man of worth is lov'd for ever; 
Perſuaſion ſmiles whene'er he woes, 
For girls are kind when lads are clever. 


III. 
Of faithleſs wives the men com plain, 
At fickle maids they rail for ever; 
Tbe fault's at home, tho' men are vain, 
For girls are true when lads are clever. 


| Coraly, But tell me, Clara, what can cauſe the 
painſul emotion I have lately felt whenever your bro- 
ther approaches me ?—I think I love him as well as I 
love you, Clara. 

Clara. Ob, I can readily believe it, Coraly. 

C:raly. And yer I do not feel my heart beat fo ra- 
pidly, when I hear the ſound of your voice: or, when 
you look on me, my cheeks are not tinged with that 


eri:nſon glow, which I have always heard was expreſſive 
either of ſhame or anger. | 


Clary 
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Clara. Or love — Take care, Coraly, you do not 
love him too well — _ 

Coraly, That were impoſſible, * you ever ſelt 
ſuch emotions at the approach of Charles Frankly ? 

Clara, M dear Coraly, you frighten me with the 
queſtion---I. I- -I with I could fee him juſt now; that 
I might be the better able to anſwer you,--- This [ 
know---that I never perceived ſuch alarming ſymptoms 
at the expected approach of Sir Harry Cripplegait, whom 
I have juſt mentioned to you, and who would have been 
to pay his devoirs at my feet laſt Thurſday, but for an 
unlucky touch of the gout, that attacked him that morn- 
ing in his right knee, and has confined him to his room, 
poor dear, ever liace. 

Coraly. But ſure heard you promiſe your uncle to 

receive him this day. 

Clara. You did fo, my dear. — I was wonder- 
fully complying, knowing that he was cloſe priſoner to 
his gouty chair.--Ha ! ha! ha! 

Coraly, But ſee he comes. 

Clara. Not Sir Harry Cripplegate, I kope 1 — 

Coraly. Oh no, your brother---he ſeems immerſed in 
thought---let us falure him with his favorite air, and 
clear his angel-brow from every gloom. 


10 AIX. 


Coraly begins, then CLARA follows, and after her 
BELVILLE, as he enters, 


i 


The welcome Spring again 
In roſy fragrance ſmiles, 

With ſparkling Phebus in her train, 
Reſumes her ſportive wiles. 


Bg Sweet 
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II. and III. 


Sweet are the notes and clear, 
When larks with tunefu] glee, 
Soar from the bloſſom'd branches fair, 
That ſhed freſh ſweets for thee. 


Belville. Who can liſten to ſuch ſweet ſyrens, 
and not with to be in harmony with their enchanting 
notes? 

Coraly. And who can know that this day gave birth 
to the friend of lowly poverty, to the protector of un- 
guarded innocence, to my dear Ctara's brother —with- 
out feeling their hearts enliven'd by its rays ? : 

Bekville. Sweet little ſongftreſs !—You are too dan- 
gerous, when you flatter. (ade Alas! my weak- 
neſs wants not that additional ſnare. 

Coraly. Flatter ! what is to flatter ? 

Cara. Tis only to cover the imperfections of our 
friends with a few falſe jewels; hoping they'll give us 
double the quantity, in return. 

CGraly. It is chen to deceive, and I am unacquaint- 
ed with it. The ſimple birds, when they pour 
forth their morning no es of praiſe, at the return of 
the gladdening ſun, —are they ſuppoſed to flatter ? 
Then why ſhould I, in praiſing * who brighten all 
wy joys ? 

Bebwilte. 


Ho it grieves me to check the 
ingenuouſneſs of her ſweet nature? I doubt not your 
kncerity, Coraly ;- -but remember that, in theſe 
COUNTTHCS, decorum often obliges us to be infincere--- 
and will neuber permit us to difcaver to ſome, 
dow letle kindreſt we feel for them, or wo others, how 
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hink not ſtrange, if till you find 

Rude thoſe ſounds which truth impart, 
"Though ungentle, not unkind, 

Is the language of this heart. 


See the roſe in ſweetneſs vying 

With th' ambroſial breath of morn ; 
I its fragrance leſs inviting, - 

Tho' beneath it grows a thorn ? | 
[Exit Betvilk, 


Coraly, How he is changed !—His eyes ſeemed at 
once to expreſs ſeverity and tenderneſs, —Why ſhould 
he fear to meet my kindneſs—to call forth my ſenſi- 
bility ? What can be his reaſon? My dear Clara, 
tell me, is there any crime in loving? 

Clara. Yes, Coraly, ſince you preſs me to tell you, 
it may be a crime in you and Henry to love.— 
You may have obſerved in your own coimtry, 2s 
well as ours, that a woman is deflined to the focicty 
of one man only, whoſe choice the is, and by that 
facred union the pleaſure of loving becomes ber ſavour- 
ne duty. 

Coraly. I know that, Clara.— That is what 13 called 
marriage —So that if entry makes me his choice, 
loving me, as I love him, its clear that we have each 
found the natural partner of our hearts. 

Clara. Again 1 maft remind you that you are nat 
deſtined to be Henry's wife, 

rah. I apprehend you, Clara; Pm poor, and 
Pelilte 15 rich. | ; 


Clara 
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8 You miſtake me entirely, my dear Co- 
Taly.— 
Sir Gregory Craveall, (within) 

Clara !—Why Clara! | - 
Clara. But we are here interrupted, for here comes 
my uncle, Sir Gregory Famiih, and perhaps *ts a 
lucky obtruſion; for | am ſomething like himſelf; I can 
never argue a Point well before breakfaſt. Yes, 
here he comes, hobbling and ſcolding.— Oh he's in a 
precious humour, —Now will he liſten to no human 

creature, but himſelf, —"Tis well | know how to ma- 
nage him; I can always wind him up, according to 
the tone of his appetite, 


Enter Sir Ga E GOR CRAVEALL, with a gouty toe. 


Sir Gregory. Why, Clara, child, Clara, what can 
you mean by keeping me till night-fall waiting for my 
breakfaſt ?—Tis very hard. 

Clara. - Sit . | 

Sir Gregory. I ſay its hard. — You know my ſtu- 
pid ſervants never know how to do any thing. 

Clara, How ſhould they? —— They never ſtay long 
enough to learn. . | SO 

Sir Gregory. And you are trying to be as tireſome 
as any of them but you ſhall ſuffer for ii 10 Coraly} 
Not you, my little ſmiler; (aſide, Egad ſhe's vaſtly 
pretty—ſhe doats on me into the bargain So at- 
tentive at dinner.—-She']l never find out how old Jam; 
1 fay ſhe'll never find out I am old, if I keep all young 
men carefully at a diſtance—She has canquer'd me, ar 
jaſt—! ſay ſhe has conquer'd me, at laſt.— Well, I ſhall. 

be better after breakfaſt, I hope. | 
Coraly. Sir, we have been employ'd in hailing the 
return of your nephew's birth-day. ; 


Sir 
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Sir Gregory, My nephew's birth-day !—So much 
the worſe. (aſide) That only reminds her, I am old 
enough to be his father, that's hard ; a pretty cauſe 
truly, Miſs Clara, for keeping mez ſtarving—you, and 

our brother will be the death of me—!I fay, 
you'll be the death of me ; in the prime of my youth 
too. rn 

Clara. Prime of your youth, Sir ! 

Sir Gregory. Did not your brother, to'ther day, 
juſt as the dinner was ſet upon the table, ſmoaking hot, 
looking like a picture, I ſay, did not he chuſe that cri- 
tical opportunity to carry Lord Newgrove over the 
grounds; juſt to ſee the improvements of three miles at 
Jeaſt in extent? No, you have neither of you any 
bowels for your relations. 

Coraly. 1 am ſure, Sir, your appetite loſt nothing 
by waiting. „ 

Sir Gregory. I ſay they have no bowels— How dif- 
ferent was it when I was a younker ! To oblige a 
friend I was always ready to ſtrain a point, ——1 re- 
member my firſt ſmart fit of the gout was confirmed by 
indulging the whim of poor old Jeremy Gobble, — 
The pye was of his own making; poor Jerry! 


8 G . 
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Tho' the pye of green-truffles, * 
Had ſplit my Pantoufles, | 

I neer ſtopt tho! I well knew the worſt ; 
Yet the pain in my toe 
Was a terrible foe, 

To the pleaſure I took in the cruſt, 


/ 


FS 


Adviſe me to keep _—_ low ; 


Got thro” the _—_ of the day ; 
J ear, drank, and ſwore it away. 


As for that ſtripling, Captain Frankly, he ſhall never 
enter my doors—he has no taſte above boiled beef 
nothing of the man of faſhion about him, — I ſay, he 
ſhall never enter my doors. | 

Clara. His ſervant has the only true receipt for a 
Spaniſh Oglio.—— What a pity! ? 3 

Sir Gregory VI3 hire the fellow myfelf. —But his 
maſter comes no more curyetting her—nor any other 

ſmock faced youth, if 1 can keep them off, —I hate 
young men. -(afide) They put old fellows quite out of 
countenance. a . | 

Ceoraly. Bleſs me! how can you hate young men ?--- 
Jam ſure, I don't! | 


PERUYV I AN. 
For a fit of the gout 
I d ſcorn to give out, 
Having oft heard the Doctors declare, 
That when once in the feet, 


It is better to eat, 
As the ſure means of keeping it there. 


II. 
With damn'd water gruel, 
Your doctors ſo cruel, 


Yet I cannot refrain, 
Tho? I'm twing'd with the pain, 
So e'en as it comes it muſt go; 
To throb it began ill, 
But patience and flannel, 


And while J was able, 
To ſit at the table, 


Tho' the Pye, &c. 


Fir 
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Sir Gregory, That's hard young women are 
much prettier company for you—l ſay they are pret- 
tier company. * 

Coraly. But then the young women are never half 
ſo agreeable, when the young men are not by. 
Sir Gregory. Much prettier company, young wo- 
men, I ſay.— But it's not wholeſome to argue faſting. 
[Breakfaſt bell rings. Huſh ! I hear the breakfaſt bell. 
— That's always muſic to my ear, —Come, it's fitter 
for you to mind, than hailing a young fellow's birth- 
day. 


SL rs 
| | Ciara and CoraLy, 
Can the delights of feaſting, 
Or pleafure aught ſo fleeting, 
E'er be compar'd with greeting 
The ferrite of nr Tok t ? 
No, no, "twill ne'er ſuch bliſs impart. 
: ST GreGory, 
Sweet the delights of feaſting, 
Talk not to me of greeting 
Toys which we know are fleeting, 


Ihe fav'rite of your heart. | 
No, no, *twill ne'er ſuch bliſs impart, [Exeurt, 


As they 20 27 Captain FRANKLY appears at the Side Scene, 
Captain Frankly, Hiſt, Clara, hiſt! TS 
[CLara diſengages herſelf from her Uncle, and remains 
wit Captain FRANKLY.]- 7, 

My dear Clara, this ſtolen moment is worth a century, 

| 5 Cara 


* 


V 


Clara. How did you get in, after my uncle had 
given ſuch ſtrict orders you ſhould not be admitted? 

Captain Frankly, Nay, I know not had a thouſand 
diffieulties to encounter; but he 1s neither a Lover nor a 
Soldier, whoſe ſpirit does not riſe from oppoſition. 

Clara. I am glad you are fo ready at overcoming 
difficulties, for I am ſurrounded with them. | 
Captain Frankly, So much the better for Love's 
triumph. | 5 | : 
Clara. In the firſt place, my uncle has forbid my 
ſeeing you.—Bleſs me ! what did I ſay I did not 
mean at for one of them.—But I'm ſo hurry'd, I don't 
know what I'm ſaying.— The greateſt diſtreſs of all is, 
that I have been obliged to promiſe my uncle to re- 
ceive a viſit from Sir Harry Cripplegait this very day, 
aud if you don't bring me out of the ſcrape, I know not 
what will become of me; I may be made Lady Crip- 
plegait before I can look about me. 
Captain Frankly, Let us fly together, leave this 
neighbourhood. — My phaeton will quickly tranſport us 
out of their reach, | 

Clara. I ſhould never have courage to ſtep into it.— 
No, think of ſome plot that won't require my actin, 
a part in it; for my fears would leave you in the lure 
at laſt. 

Captain Frankly. But is it poſſible Sir Harry can 
have any ſerious intention 

Clara. Sure, I have had the moſt gallant billet- 
doux from him that ever was penn'd by an ancient 
knight, full of romantic love, tender affection 

Captain Frankly. For romantic, pray read rheumatic 
and for tender, read nervous affection. What can 
your perverſe guardian mean by this ſudden freak ?— 


— 


But if you are conſtant 


— We 


Kiſſes her hand. 
Clara 
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Clara. No more of that, if you pleaſe, not a word 
more, I hear my uncle's cou h—quick, hide your- 
ſelf behind that buſh. What ſhall I do ? he is com- 
ing down that walk ; you will ſurely be diſcovered, 


Sir Gregory puts in his head while he fings. 
8 
Sir Gregory, Clara, are you coming ? 
Clara, Yea, yea, yea. 
Surely never was there an 


Old man half ſo craving ! 
Capt. Frank.Clara can you ſave me? [Fuft /hewing himſelf. 


Clara. No, no, no, 


For I fear with anger he'll 
| Be ſtark mad and raving. 


Sir Gregory.Clara, will you ſtarve me ? [ Peeping again, 
Clra, No, no, no, 


If you will but go, Sir, III 


Quickly follow after, [Ex. Sir Gregory, 
Catt. Frank.Clara, do not leave me, | 


Clara, Yea, yea, yea, 
Or I ſurely ſhall die 
Between fright and laughter, 


[Clara runs of, 


Captain Frankly, She's gonz——and here am I left to 
my own invention to bafflle the plot of the two old 


knights. — But it's hard if love and I together don't prove 
too hard for them. 


A I R, 
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For her I live, and twenty more 
Have ſigh'd and ſworn the ſame before, 


But 


But neer did Cupid hear a vow 
So pure, ſo true as I make now. 
1 


*Tis to o'ercome each foe to love, 

Seek every means my faith to prove, 
And when my heart doth her's obtain, 
To court her o'er and or again. 


Enter SUSAN. 


La, Sir! I wiſh you were fafely gone again have 
been in ſuch a tremble ever ſince you got in 
Captain Frankly, What, am I difcovered ? 
Suſan, Not quite, Sir.—But 1 had much ado te 
perſuade Mrs. Pry, the houſekeeper, that you was not 
a man, when ſhe looked down the green walk, and ſaw 
you kiſſing Miſs Clara's hand. I ſwore you was the 
ſtatue of Mercury, that was blown down in the laſt 
ſtorm, and that my miſtreſs was only pitying the ruin, 
Captain Frankly, Take this purſe, my good Suſan, 
and throw ſome of its duſt in the old woman's eyes, the 
next time ſhe is ſo curious. | | 
Suſan. Oh, Sir!—I fcorn to be paid for obliging 
my young miſtreſs, | | 
Captain Frankly, Take it, Suſan, and oblige me in 
one thing more, 
Suſan, Yes, Sir, but pray make haſte— 
Captain Frankly. Can't you find ſome opportunity 
for me to ſee your miſtreſs again to-day, if it was only 
for five minutes ? | | 3 
Suſan. No indeed, Sir, it is quite impoſſible. 
Sir Gregory Famiſh has ſet his face againſt all young 
men, and he's always on the watch (except at meal- 


time); ſo that, unleſs you can make yourſelf look fifty 
years 
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years older than you are, you had better not ſhew 
yourſelf within theſe walls. | | 

Captain Frankly, An excellent thought !—why, ſo 
Pol 8 1 

Suſan. But ſure you would not chuſe it? : 

Captain Frankly. 1 would chuſe the reality even, if 
I thought I ſhould pain her by it. | 

Suſan, And that is the very laſt way you would 
ſucceed, I believe. | 

Captain Frankly, No matter.—But tel] me, has your 
old maſter ever ſeen Sir Harry Cripplegait ? 

Suſan, No, never—nor. what's worſe, my young 
miſtreſs neither.---But the ſnuffy old ſteward has been 
here backwards and forwards; and he and Sir Gregory, 
they ſay, have almoſt cooked up a match for Miſs Clara. 

Captain Frankly, *Tis lucky that ſame ſnuffy old 
ſteward is in my intereſt, [A/ide.] But I will not let Su- 
ſan into my plot, for fear it ſhould prove too heavy a 
burthen for her. At what hour, Suſan, is Sir Harry 
expected here? . 11 

Suſan. Why, Sir, Mrs, Pry tells me he is to be 
here at fix o'clock preciſely. 

C aptain Frankly, Gallant Sir Harry! you ſhall eer- 
tainly win her by proxy before this time to-morrow, if 
I have any art of perſuaſion, 

San. Lord! Sir, don't be ſo loud I hear a 
ſtep 'm in ſuch a fright, | 

Captain Frankly, Which way ſhall I avoid them ? 

- Suſan, That way, Sir——climb over the iron gate 
never mind the ſpikes, and leap the ha! ha! as 
my dear Jemmy uſed to do, whenever he could leave 
his ſhip to paſs an hour with me. [ Exit. Capt. Frank. 

Suſan alone. Oh! I with he was come home; it's 
a long day ſince I ſaw his dear merry countenance, and 
heard the muſic of his fine rough voice, 


A IR. 


Man, and of my 
time that Sir Harry Cripplegait lays his crutch at Miſs 
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My heart is glad when Jemmy's come, 
Sad when he gangs away; 


I love the ſhip that brings him home, 
Far more than fine array. 


Enter DR behind, unper ceived. 


For there's no lark can ſing ſo ſweet, 
No lad ſo blythe and trim; 

I'd think life ſhort, was it but meet, 
Each day to ſpend with him. 


Dry, aſide. That's a very pretty ſong, and I ſup- 
fe it's about me. 

| Suſan, ſeeing him, ſtarts. Ola! is it you, Mr Dry? 

I thought you were gone home to your old maſter, Sir 

Harry Cripplegait, with Miſs Clara's anſwer. | 

Dry. Suppoſe I waited for her maid's anſwer, before 

I took myſelf away ?=— What would you ſay, Mrs, 

Suſan, to my acting a little play of like Maſter, like 

3 at your feet, at the ſame 


Clara's ? 
Suſan mimicking, What would you ſay, Mr. Dry, 
if you were neither of you able to get up again? 
Dry. Why, your pity would raiſe me, would it not? 
Suſan, No---lI never could find in my heart, ſome- 


| how, to pity an old man---for any thing but a congh, 


or the rheumatiſm, or any natural infirmity. 

Try. Why, I have a cough, and the rheumatiſm 
too, and every natural infirmity ſhe can mention, 
LAſide.] 1 t you pity me now, Mrs. Suſan ? 

Suſan, 


Dry. 
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Dry. And I have a pretty bit of land, with a ſnug 
houſe on it---(only it wants a little repair, like its te- 
nant.) [/ide.]---Won't you pity me now, Mrs. Suſan ? 

Suſan, No. | 

Dry. And I have buried three wives in my time, 
and got a good purſe with every one of them.---Won't 
you pity me now, Mrs. Suſan ? | 

Suſan, What, after burying three wives ? the un- 
conſcionable man | 


3-0 N 6. 
Tune — Have you been at Abingdon ? 
D x v. 


My firſt wife was nervous. Heigh ho! heigh ho! 
The ſecond was jealous. Oh ho! 


My laſt was a dowdy, Oh 
Clumſy and cloudy, Oh, 
None like my preſent. Heigh ! heigh ho! 


SUSAN, 


I would not for all you are worth, Heigh, Sir | ho, Sir 

Attend to your nonſenſe and ſtuff, 
If three wives did not prove 

| Enough for your love, 

You may een look elſewhere for a fourth. Heigh ho ! 


KY: | 
But what ſhall I do all aloue, Heigh ! ho ! 
When I'm ſhiv'ring and cold, full of fears? 
SUSAN. 


Complain to your wives, that lie under a ſtone, 
And they'll warm you on both ſides your * ho! 
Tos x- 


[ 
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| Toe z TARA. | 
They Il warm you on both Gdes your ears, Ohhot 


Dry. 


Faith, rn „eee Oh ho ! 


[Exeunt- 
Enter Bu I. vII. LE and Cr ARA. 


Baloil Oh, Clara! talk no more \of . per- 
fections.—I will fly from the danger. To- morrow, ere 
the dawn appears, I will  begone, nor truſt a moment 
longer to my weaknels. 

Clara. Let me intreat you not to be too haſty. — 
You know what our little Peruvian already ſuffers from 
your ſudden diftance of manners to her, —Think then, 

what the will feel when you have withdrawn — 
entirely from her fight. 

Belville. But you will give her comfort. 

Clara. Comofrt ! my dear Henry, was there ever a 
| girl could be comforted by a friend, for the loſs of her 
lover? 

Belvil. Lover! I ſhudder at the ſound Name it 
not, Clara am but her protector, her friend. 
Clara. Well, 1 know you never made a formal 
profeſſion of love to her. But if, when you were culti- 
vating the opening virtues of ber gentle heart, one little 
tendril ſhoot of graceful love had involuntarily twined 
itſelf around the other branches, would you have 
wiſhed to weed it quite away? 

 Belville. I would have plucked it, like a deſtructive 
briar, from her heart, and left its native ſweetneſs to 
grow without a thorn. 5 


AIR. 
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But can nd wound that gentle heart, 
That beats with love for you? 

Ah ! will you pierce with ſorrow's dart 

A ſoul fo pure and true? 


II. | 
Oppreſs'd with conſtant tears and ſighs, 
Her loſs you'll ſurely mourn ; 5 
Oercharg'd with rain, the primroſe dies, 
Nor waits the ſun's return. ThE 


Belville. Do you not know the terms on which the 
noble Blandford conſigned her to my care ?---Did he not 
ſay, that in my friendſhip, and her love, he looked for 
the reward of all his toils? Shall I then rob him of both 
at once, and ſeize the hour of unſuſpecting confidence, 
to make him bankrupt? _ „ 
Clara. But why do you not more frequently remind 
her of her engagements to Blandford ? 
Belville. You know, that Blandford wiſhed not to 
enſlave her heart; he deſired to win, not to command, 
her affeQtions, | 
Clara. And could your friend really expect, that two 


congenial ſouls, like yours, ſhould have a conſtant in- 


tercourſe of endearing kindneſſes, without feeling the 
leaſt tenderneſs for each other? 5 5 
. Belville. No, Clara; though my heart ſhould break 
in the conflict, I will repreſs every riſing ſentiment of 
love for the too captivating Coraly.——I will with 
ſternneſs check every emotion of tenderneſs the diſcovers 
towards 


towards me 


ther- 
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then ſhall I be able to look upen my 
friend, and not with downcaſt eyes, or with affected 
gladneſs, welcome his return. 

Clara, All I intreat of you is, to try what effect the 
idea of your departure will have on Coraly, before you 
put your plan in execution. ſee her now approach- 
ing Try to reconcile her to the thought. 

Belville. I cannot ſtand the force of her apprehenſive 
queſtions her ingenuous remarks, | 

Clara, Leave it then to me. Do you preſerve a 
2 gravity and air of ſadneſs, and I will affect the 

ame. | | 


Belville. Mine will not be aſſumed. 


Enter COR A I. u. 


Coraly. How is this? Belville in one corner, and 
Clara in another, and both looking ſorrowful ! 
Clara. We have cauſe to be ſo, Coraly. 
Cray. Then ſo have I.---This heart, which has 
ſhared all your pleaſures, ſhall ever be open to partake 
your ſorrows. —- Tell me, dear Clara, what afflicts you? 
Clara. We have formed a reſolution, which is 
painful to us both but it is neceſſary, It is, to 
ſeparate Henry will live in one houſe, and I in ano- 
and we ſhall ſeldom meet. 3 
Coraly. Tis 1, alas! that am the cauſe of this ſe- 
ration [---You are each of you jealous of the attention 
I ſteal from the other.---You lived happily before 1 came 
to you but I am a reſtraint on your converſation, 
Clara. You muſt not think fo, Coraly---it is our 
choice to live aſunder, ö 
Oraly. No, tis I that have brought ſorrew into the 
manſion of peace——wretched orphan as I am! 
But I will go. Reſtore me to my native land, I will 
there find hearts to pity and receive me, 


Clara. 
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Clara. But you forget you are a truſt committed to 
our care. | 

Coraly, I am free. In this bleſt land of liberty, 
T have the power over my own actions. Alas ! where- 
fore ſhould I ſtay ?---To plant new thorns in thoſe bo- 
ſoms I ſo long have leaned upon? -- [Turning to Bel- 
wille,]---Yet, Henry, indulge me in this laſt requeſt. 
' [Takes his hand.) Swear to your ſiſter, that you will 
love her, when I am gone, as tenderly as you did be- 
fore you ſaw me. I muſt not, will not diſunite 
you. ¶ Joining their hands.) No, let me rather pine in 
abſence from you both, than be the cauſe of your parting. 


0 
3 
The lowly violet in the dale 
Its fragrance ſheds around; 


Unnotic'd by the paſling gale, 
It withers on the ground, 


-- Ih 
But cheriſh'd by ſome foſtring care, 
Trranſplanted to ſome richer ſoil, 
Its purer ſweets perfume the air, 
Its brighter tints repay each toil, 


HL. 


© In me that bending flow'r retrace, 
* Whoſe heart would own each care, 

« And grateful pay the brighteſt grace 
* Your kindneſs planted there, 


— 
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IV. 
« But, robb'd of your ſuſtaining aid, 
« Each bud will foon decay ; 
Like flow'rs which ne'er had left the ſhade, 
Or felt the warmth of day,” 


Belville. lam reſolv'd to go. [Turning to ( wah. 
But you muſt not think of leaving Clara. 

Coraly. But you muſt not go. 

Belvil. Indeed, I muſt. 

Clara, You know, till Captain Blandford's returh, 

you have no other friend to receive you. 
Coraly. I have, indeed, no home !---[Afide, - 
But I'm "reſolv'd to ſeek one. 


Enter Sir GRE GOR Faurzn, from the: top of the Stage, 


Sir Gregory. 1 gueſſed I thould find you all together, 
plotting and caballing !--- You are juſt like Parſon Scut- 


_ tle's family, always running after one another as in- 


ſeparable as ham and chickens, or palates and cox- 
combs. What, all firuck dumb at my approach! 
Well, I ſhall find a way to make you ſpeak, I 
warrant you. have ſeparate buſineſs with you all. 
[To Clara.] With you, of the firſt importance, 
[To Belville.] With you, of the very laſt. [7 0 Crraly, 
in a whiſper. } And with you, wy little partridge, of 
the tendereſt. 
Clara. Sir, we will attend you preſently.---But--- 
Sir Gregory. I fay, I gueſſed I'thould find you to- 
gether, Always ſome ſeeret buſmeſs, ſome profound 
nothing like Doctor Dumb-ſhew. I hate myſ- 
tery. like to tell my mind, and to know every bo- 


dy elſe's 


QUARTETTO, 
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EVARRTET TY 


; Sir GREGORY. 
What is there fo vaſtly witty 

Can for ever thus engage you, 
Gathering all like a committee 

In a rookery midſt the trees 


r. 


Sweet compliance with thee dwelli 
Strange it is we ſhould avoid thee ; 
Thou in kindneſs ſo excelling, 
We thy abſence ſeek for eaſe, 


BELVILL xX. 


Muſt we ever arm our will 
Gainſt the fix d decrees of fate? 
Muſt tyrannic prudence ſtill 
Reſiſt each charm that's form'd to pleaſe 


| Co RAL. v. 
Were I on the ocean caſt, 
Like ſome wretched bark forlorn, 
Some friendly port I'd find at laſt, 
Midſt adverſe winds, and raging ſeas, 
Together, Amidſt the trees, 
Clara We ſeek for eaſe, 
Belville. That's form'd to pleaſe, : 
Grey. And raging ſeas, | 


END OF THE FIRST ACT, 


C2 
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. 


Capt. FRAKK Ly and DR diſcovered, 


Cap. Frankly, LL your ſeruples PII anſwer in 

3 | one word.---You ſhall make your 
own terms, = 

Dry. Nobody underſtands that better I am fas 
mous for drawing up articles, —-My ſecond wife was 
the relict of an attorney, and I] pick'd up a pretty 
ſmattering of the law with her, — Reſt her ſpirit ! 
She was a ſpecial pleader ! 

Captain Frankly, Then if you will favor my diſ- 
guiſe this day with Sir Gregory, you ſhall have that 
little eſtate we have been talking of upon eaſy terms, 

' Dry. Why there's no man more ready than I am to 
oblige a friend, upon eaſy terms but (till my old 
maſter ne oj 
Captain Frankly. It lies ſo ſnug by your little farm. 

Dry. Cloſe beſide it juſt like man and wife— 
'tis a pity they ſhou'd not be made one] But ſhou'd | 
you gain the young lady by this plot, my poor maſter 
will never recover his diſappointment. | 

Captain Frankly, But what wou'd your poor old | 
maſter be the better, if he was to gain her himſelf ? 
or you either? | | 

Dry. Very true, if he was to marry Miſs Belyille, | 
he would be juſt where he is, and ſo ſhould I too 
none of us would be the better for it.---But then if poor 
Sir Harry ſhould die of the fretting. 

Captain Frankly, Why then hel] be out of his pain. 

Dry. Ay, but conſider my obligations to him 
thirty years in his ſervice---well paid, fed, and cloathed 
— every thing left to my management | 


Captain 


cp Jy © # 
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Captain Frankly. Conſider his obligations to vou 
Mr. Dry.--- Thirty years of your life wear and tear in 


his ſervice. —— 


Dry. Ay, and try ing to make the moſt of every 
thin 

. Frankly, That you may ſay, Mr. Dry. —. 
So let us now conclude our treaty.-- Accommodate me 
for this day with an entire ſuit of your maſter” $—WIg 
and all---carry me in due form to Sir Gregory's---and 
if my ſcheme meets with ſucceſs, your kindneſs hall be 
rewarded with the ful] poſſeſſion of the eſtate 1 in queſtion, 
without any fine or condition, | 

Dry. Very doubtful ſecurity 
A on your ſucceſs. 

Captain Frankly, Come never let's differ about 
ter ms—it ſhall be your's for the tryal. | 

Dr. Ay that's ſomething like a reaſonable agree - 
WMW. ETD 

Captain Frankly, Now then may J RR Sir 


if my reward i is to 


Harry's wardrobe ? 


Dry. Wig and all—but your choice there will not 
be much puzzled—for as great a beau as he is, he has 


been always true to his colour, but you'll remember his 


little particulariries——- for though Sir Gregory has 
never ſeen him, he is acquainted wich them all. 

Captain Frankly. Oh, never ſear me—I am excel- 
lent at a limp, and as to his eye, you know a black 
patch ſets both on an equality. 

Dt. Then remember your nervous ſyſtem muſt be 
quite deranged. | 

Captain Frankly. Oh, from top to toe ——* trem- 
« blingly ahve all or. 

Dry. Ay, ay, I ſee you are well qualified tor the 
part—ſo while I am unpapering the gold frogs, and 
buttons, you can be—— 


C2 . Captain 
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Captain 8 Signing and ſealing our little 
compact. / 


DA V 1 
Pounds, ſhillings, pence, and farthings, 1 
Have at my fingers end, 
And how to ſell and how to buy, 
To borrow or to lend ; 


But this fince I felt birch at ſchool, 
My pate has ran upon, 
Addition be my golden rule, 
Ha ! Dot and carry one. 


II. 
At loſs and gain a ſcholar good, 
Full early was I taught ; 
To gain of guineas all I cou'd 
To loſe. the devil a groat, 


1 
1 
| 
/ 
— 
| 
| 
: 
þ 
| 
; 
: 


At fractions and diviſions when 
Hard knocks were laying on, 

Subtraction was my practice then, 
Ha ! dit and carry one, 


III. 


But words no more Pl] numerate, 
And thus ſum total lies; 

Or terms Il not an acre bate, 
Reduction I deſpiſe. 


And ſince cockade and roguiſh eye 
Miſs Clara's heart has won, 

If you're reſolved to multiply, 

| Ha ! det and carry one. 


Enter 
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Enter Con AL. 


I dread to go, yet am impatient to be gone—Where- 
ere ] bend my ſteps, | poverty and dangers await me; 
but they are little in compariſon with what I feel at 
tearing myſelf ſrom this dear ſpot for ever —Stran- 
gers may be cruel but they cannot be unkind——one 
look and then farewell. 5 | 


n -? 


Adieu, dear groves, where many an hour, 
With him I lov'd, I fought the ſhade! 
Oh may every guardian power 
Shed ſweet bleſſings on his head! 
Yes, where'er on Earth I wander, 
Gracious Powers . 
Shed ſweet bleſſings on his head! | [Exits 


SEC E'N & . 


Enter Sir GRE cory CRAvEgALL, 40 7% a cup of chocolate 
in his hand —CLARA following. 


Sir Gregory, I tell you, Clara, you muſt and ſhall 
ſee him ſo don't put me in a paſſion ir ſpoils my 
appetite, to be put in a paſſion I ſhall loſe my din- 
ner by this. PRE. 4 

Clara, Indeed Sir, you muſt excuſe me, 

Sir Gregory. What buſineſs has a man with nephews 
and neices? One's own children are enough If they 
will come, one mnſt bear with them—but to be plagned 
with another man's cargo. ——1 ſay I ſhall loſe my din- 
ner by this—— You promiſed to receive Sir Harry's viſit 
this very afternoon, and if his ardor hurries him a lit- 
tle before the time, you ought to like him the better for 


that l ſay the better. | 
8 Clara 
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Clara. I did promiſe to be ſure, Sir; to oblige 
you. [aide] hoping he was not able to ſtir off his old- 


faſhion ed chair but I did not know that he was ſuch a 
| naſty, blind 


| Sir Gregory, He has ſeen ſervice, to be ſure, and a 
| martyr he has been to it. Government, I hear, has 
ſome diftant thoughts of rewarding him with an Iriſh 
It peerage—but after all, if he did part with an eye in 
| the cauſe of his king and country, why he has the plea- 
ſure of refleQing on it now, He could never have diſ- 
poſed of it better and indeed, I am told, you may 
| ſee by the one he has left, he had no great loſs of its 


fellow. | | | 
Clera. A pretty recommendation, truly! 


a — — — — ——_ 
— —— — —ů—5ðr 


— 
— — 
— 
————— —́ÆœM— —— — — 


— 
— — 


TI ONES 


Tho” love, they ſay, is blind, 
His vot'ries need be ſo too, 

To ſparkling eyes he's kind, 
But not to blinking ſixty two. 


——— —äh — 
* 


— — — — —ʃ ãHj— 


— — 


With quivers full he floats, ſir, 
Round youth whom paſſions warm; 
Il Bur to old age that doats, fir, 

He will not lend one charm, 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


And then he's lame. 


| > Sir Gregwy. I ſay he has ſeen ſervice—his knee-pan 

| ſuffered a little in the laſt war, but nobody wou'd know 
Me was an artificial one he had got in the place and 
14 if they did, ſo much the better. Accidents of this kind 
| prevent any jealouſy from riſing in a wife's boſom, which 


your 
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young women are ſo often tormented with ; and there 
nothing like a ſquint, or a hitch in the gait, to ſerve as a 
protection againſt the ſnares of the fair ſex. So, that 
when you are once married to him, you are ſure he's 
our own for life. 
Clara, I poſitively will not liſten to ſuch a— 
Sir Gregory. Then think of the advantages that will 


ariſe to you, to become Lady Cripple-gan—the Lady 


of the oldeſt Baronet in the county, miſtreſs of Totter- 
down-Hall, that fine Gothic manſion, Yes, you ſhall 
be miſtreſs of 'Totterdown- Hall.-—- 

Clara. With a ſprightly rookery for my neighbour- 
hood, and an amiable ſcare- crow for my mate, 


Luter a SERVANT. 


Sir, there's Muſter Dry, and a queer ſort of a gem- 
ment below, deſires to ſee Miſs Clara. 

Clara, Oh Heavens! what will become of me 
now 2? | 

Sir Gregory. Shew aim up—ſhew the gentleman up. 

Servant, I am afraid the gemument can't get up theſe 
ſtairs, your honor. 5 

Sir Gregory. Take this cup away, and bring ſome 
white ſoup— that is — not taunediately—not this great 
while -I ſay not this quarter of an hour. 

| | [ Exit Servant, 

Clara. I poſitively will not receive his naſty, blind, 
lame addreſſes, and I dare ſay he has a red face into 
the bargain. 

Sir Gregory. [afide) I'm afraid I have been a little 
too ſtrong in my deſcription. My dear niece, you are 
my ward, and it is natural for me to ſee you in a good 
houſe of your own, where I might now and then go and 
have a good dinner with you, and as to the trifling im- 

| i perfections 
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perfections I have mentioned; if he has a little redneſs 
in his face, tis only a ſign he has lived well. You may 
ſee by me, it makes no great alteration in a man's beau- 
ty—T don't think mine was ever much hurt by it; be- 
ſides it is in the choice a inan makes for life, that we al- 
ways look for youth and beauty. 


„ 0 N 6, 


Tho? time and my bottle have redden'd my noſe, 
The fire yet remains in my eye ; 

And if I freſh beauties can ſhew in my ſpouſe, 
Who'll care then how faded am! 


Sir Gregory. Oh! here they are coming. 

Clara, I beg, fir, you will excuſe. me for a few 
moments. [Exit Clara. 
Sir Gregory, I ſay, my dear, you will =7 ſtay to 
take ſome little refreſhment. 


3 Day 5 e FRANKLY 45 iſpuiſed 
as Sir Haxxy. | 


Capt. Frankly. That will F Will 11 do—ſoftly— 
ſo, fo, 
Dry. Sir Gregory Sir Harry Cripplegait, 

Sir Gregory. (coming forward) Sir Harry, I kiſs 
your hand x 'tis an honor I have long wiſhed for. 
Captain Frankly, Sir Gregory your's to the ground, 

though that is rather troubleſome. _ 
Sir Gregory. Chairs — ſet chairs —.— an elbow-chair 
for Sir Harry. 
Captain Frankly, 1 thank you Sir Gregory——1 
had rather ſand ——1 can lean on Dry here——he is 
my 
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my beſt ſupport but where is the young lady, Sir 
Gregory? I ſhall never keep up my diſguiſe with 
Clara. [aide] 

Sir Gregory I fay, 'tis natural for a ſimple 151 to 
be fluttered a little at the unexpected arrival of ſo gal- 
lant a man as Sir Harry Cripplegait.— She was not 
quite prepared to receive you fo ſuddenly, 

Captain Frankly, Why Sir, I dont think I ſhould 
have been able to have made my way here ſo ſoon to 
day, bur for a new medicine of Dr. Magick's, which 
ſet me up with a touch. 

Sir Gregorz. And how is your appetite, Sir Harry? 

Capt. Frankly, Tolerably good, Sir Gregory. 


Sir Gregory, Ha! I am rejoiced. to hear and eat- 
ing agrees with you? 


Capt. Frankly. Amazing! y. 
Sir Gregory. So it does with me. 
Dry. So it does with me. 
Capt. Frankly. I acquired my taſte for it in Italy. 1 | 
was a favorite with all the Cardinals, and the Pope was 
very partial to me, 

Str Gregory. He's damned conceited ! [afide] 

Capt. Frankly. But your niece, Sir Gregory, your 
charming niece ? 

Sir Gregory. She'll never endure him. [afide] 

Capt. Frankly Vm all love and impatience, delay is 
death to my hopes, Your conſent, 'Sir Gregory. 

Sir Gregory. My conſent, Sir Harry, is moſt hear- 
tily your's if you can but prevail with my niece, but 
there's no anſwering what preverſe turn ſhe may take, 
when ſhe ſees you; 41 wiſh you were married to her with 
all my heart. [ae] My propoſal for the. little Peru- 
vian will come with a good grace after this march, [Vl 
go and bring her to you, Sir Harry—Do what you can 
with her. {afide} He'll be a fine foil for me, I ſay 

Pt 
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PH go and bring Clara to you; that won't be ſo civil 
neither; here, Robert, defire Miſs Belville to walk 


* 


here; but before ſhe comes, Pve a great mind to tell 
you a ſecret. 

Capt. Frankly. What 

Sir Gregory. Dry knows it. 

Capt. Frankly. 1 gueſs it. 

Sir Gregory. No, you don't ſure. What, do I look 
like it? I ſay like a man in love! 

Capt. Frankly. Over head and ears, don't he, Dry. 

Dry. Wig and all. 

Sir Gregory, You have gueſſed it, Ir be married 
when you are, ſo make haſte. Hh 

Capt. Frankly. Gain'd the conſent of parties? 

Sir Gregory. As much as you have all but the girl's, 
T have a mind to employ Dry for that, he fucceeded ſo 
well for you. 

Capt. Frankly. Vou can't have a better agent, 

Dry, No better! I underſtand theſe things, 

Sir Gregory, He put your belt foot foremoſt for you, 


LJ aſſure you, Sir Harry—matters would never have 


come to ſuch a ſpeedy concluſion without him. 

Capt. Frankly. Never, Sir Gregory, he was my di- 
rector, my guide; I ſhould not have been here to day 
but for him. 

Sir Gregory. I dare ſay not; wed don't believe you 
would have been ever admitted, 


Enter Clara with her eyes cafl Aeon. Exit Dry. 


Sir Gregory. Here ſhe comes.—| afide] I hope ſhe 
won't be frighen'd. 
Capt. Frankly. 1 am all agitation, 
Sir Greg:ry. Compoſe your features, dear kr, if you 
can Ons, my dear, this is the gentleman, [ "_ 
| told 


— 


{ 


told you ſo much and ſo often about, and who wiſhes 
to pay his addrefles to you. 

Capt. Frankly. 1 am too happy in having been the ſub- 
ject of converſation to ſo elegant a creature. Permit, 
madam, one gentle ſalute. 

Sir Gregory, . my dear, look up in the gentle- 
man's face, | 


At the moment fhe raiſes her Eyes, the Captain puts his 
patcht aſide, and diſcovers himſelf to her, 


Clara, Oh Heavens! is it poſſible ? 
Capt, Frankly, My adored girl, don't be alarmed, 
[afide] 
Sir Gregory, My dear Sir Harry, how could you be 
fo unguarded ? —you turned your black patch too full 
upon her, | 
Capt. Frankly. I was to blame, Sir Gregory, but 
love threw me quite off my guard; ſhe is recovering her 
ſpirits. 
: Sir Gregory. Do get at Yother ſide of her before ſhe 
looks up again. [ade She'll never bear that ſide of 
him again as long as ſhe lives; well, I'll leave you toge- 
ther—you'll have no objection, Sir Harry. 
Capt. Frankly, Not the leaſt. 
Sir Gregory. I ſay no objection. T'IIl go and conſult 
Dry about char little matter I rold you of. [aw/hiſpering.] 
Capt. Frankly, Pray, do, loſe no time. 
Sir Gregory, Not a word of it to Clara, I intend to 
ſurpriſe her. | 
Capt. Frankly. Not a word, | 
Sir Gregory. I ſay you'll not make a long courtſhip of 
it; make the moſt of your time, you know my reaſons. 
Capt. Frankly. I would not with to delay a moment, 
on my on account, as well as your's. : 
Sir 
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Sir Gregory, Right—1 ſay, you know my reaſons 
we'll make a double match of it, 


e Frankly. Certainly. [Exit Sir Gregory 


Captain looks after him awh 5 then fhuts the Door and 
throws off his diſguiſe, 


Capt. Frankly, My dear Clare, can you endure to 
look at me, after the frightful diſguiſe I aſſumed to obtain 
this happineſs? 

Clara. Can | believe my fight and hearing —1 will 
frankly own to you, I never was ſo glad to ſee you in 


my life before; this ſudden transformation enſures your 


welcome. 
Capt. Frankly. Then I am amply repaid for all my 
ains. | 
- Clara. But are you really the tremendous Sir Harry 
Cripplegait, I have ſo long dreaded. 

Capt. Frankly. Oh, no! I with I could make him 
vaniſh as quickly as his borrowed dreſs. He'll be here 
this evening at the hour he firſt appointed; but if you 


will be as kind to my hopes, as your uncle already has 


been favourable to my ſcheme, I hope to be able to 
keep him at a diſtance, till J have made you and hap- 
pineſs ſecurely mine. 

Clara, What can I ſay? A reſcue from ſuch diſ- 
treſs deſerves my warmeſt gratitude. . 

Capt. Frankly, I will not be content with leſs than 
the warmeſt love; gratitude I cannot claim for an act, 
in which my own happineſs was ſo deeply concerned. 


Clara, You know 1 am not fond of making diſtant 
promiſes. 
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Do not preſs me to reveal 
Wbat my bluſhes fain would hide, 
At dawn of day no warmth we feel, 
Tho' Sun- ſhine-hope decks all with pride; 
Wait but a while, 
Perchance a ſmile, 
May reward your every toil, 
Let do not thou my ſilence blame, 
The heart that can it's love explain, 
Should only boaſt a painted flame, 
Without the ſhades of joy or pain. 
Do not preſs me, &c. 


Sir Gregory, [within] Clara, I fay, I want to ſpeak 
with you child? | 

Capt. Frankly. Oh Heavens! I ſhall be diſcovered. 
Clara. You'll never have time to put on your dif- 
guiſe, that middle door leads to the garden, carry your 
dreſs there. | > | 

Sir Gregory. [within] Why don't you anſwer, Clara ? 

Clara. Oh Lud, you've forgot your wig ! 

Capt. Frankly. Now I'm complete, 

N [Exit Captain, centre door. 


Sir Gregory, [entering]. What is the fainting ſtill, 
Sir Harry ? 


Clara, [going to meet him], Pray Sir, walk in; what 
is the matter ? | 

Sir Gregory, [throwing himſelf on a Sopha.] I never 
ſhall recover it, never—l ſay never ſee i muſt loſe 
my dinner to-day—but where is Sir Harry? what 
have you done with him? „ 


Clara, 
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Clara. He is juſt gone to refreſh himſelf with the air 
of the garden. 
Sir Gregory. Ay ! how the plague did he make his 
way down? I with I had ſome little refreſhment my- 


ſelf— tis I that want it moſt I ſay—lI hope you did not 
affront him, child. f 


Enter BELVILLE in haſte. 


Betville, Well, Sir, have you received any intelli- 
gence? hides | | | 

Sir Gregory. Not I child - not I. 

Clara, Of what? Of whom? | 

* Of Coraly, do you not know ſhe's gone? 
— fled ? 

Sir Gregory. They ſay for ever, 

Belville. DiftraQtion ! 

Clara. Diſtraction indeed! | 

Sir Gregory, I fay, diſtration,—I have more cauſe 
to regret her, than any one elſe—but that's no matter 
1 ſay, no matter, now. L 


Enter a ſervant, wwho gives a letter to Sir GREGOR. 


Belville. Oh Coraly, I thought myſelf completely 
wretched when I reſolved to tear myſelf from you, but 
this your unexpected flight has added ten fold bitternefs 
to every pang ; how ſhall J look on Blandford at his 
return ? 1 | 


AIP. 
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A . 


J. 


Farewell the delights, the ſofe moments of joy, 


When charm'd with her graces I dwelt on her praiſe ? 
Her ſmiles have undone me, her beauty deſtroys, _ 

And kills the delight that true friendſhip cou'd raiſe, 
As a friend I admir'd, as a friend I approv'd, 

But knew nor, alas! '*ill too late that I lov'd, 


II. 


Be huſh'd, my fond boſom, the conflict is o'er, 

Let the pity and friendſhip aſſuage the ſad aghs, 
Soft pity inſpires the maid I adore, 

The friend muſt forgive the fond lover that dies, 
As a friend Iadmir'd, &c. Ke. 


Sir Gregory. Here, Henry, here's brave news for 
you, however, your friend is arrived, and will be with 
us in leſs than an hour, 

Belville. Who? What? 

Sir Gregory. Who? why your Pylades, or your 
Oreſtes, I dont know which ; your Blandford ; ; this let- 
ter will tell you more, 

Belville. Oh! Blandford ! why does not my heart 
bound with it's wonted joy at your return ? [reads the 


letter. 


Clara How unfortunate his coming at « this 3 
Sir Gregory. 1 ſuppoſe he is now in the harbour, 


| ( Mat) L was 1 in n hopes our . might have been 
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over before he arrived. Poor thing ! Why was I ſo 
backward with her ? 


Belwille Get my horſes ready. 
Sir Gregory. If ſhe is not found, I ſhall never eat 


another hearty meal. [Exit Sir Gregory and Clara. 
Belville. But if I ſhould fail in my purſuit, adien 
to Na peaceful thought for ever? | 


SCENE changes 0 the Sea: /hore 


Several hips in di ſtant view, A table ſurrounded by 
| Sailors and Captain bs 


F 


With a beart full of glee, and his W amply lind 
0 The briſk ſprightly Tar leaps aſhore, 
His toils and his cares tothe winds are conſign d, 
He chinks on paſt dangers no more; 

His heart in the maxims of prudence unſkil'd, 
He devotes to his miſtreſs and friend, 

Wich mirth, love and glory his hours are fill'd, 
I And he dances through life and the end, 


Captain Well. my lads, are you all ready to go on 
board? Ifthis wind laſts we ſhall clear the land before 
morning. 
| Sailer. The ſooner the better, Captain. e hate 
the ſighr of land when my pockets are empty; and I 
hope to raiſe the wind among the Dons before we re- 
turn. 

Captain. But what's become of our. liule Peruvian 
paſſenger? run, Holdfaſt, and bring her to me. [Exit a 
Sazler. ] I muſt not ſuffer her to wander about here; her 


uncommon 


uncommon dreſs and beauty, wh attract the notice of 
the populace. 

Sailor, Now, mayhap, Captain, you'll take offence 
at what I am going to ſay—but if you do, mayhap, I 
cant help it ; but to ſpeak plain, I dont much like your 
taking this girl on board—1if we meet an enemy, what 
ſhall we do with her ? 


. Captain, We'll ſend her down below; ; ſhe'll be ſafe 
tnere, 

Sailor. Ah! we Sailors never think of ourſelves in 
battle, and that's the reaſon, mayhap, why we fight ſo 
well—bur if you ſhould chance, in the heat of action, 
to recollect the danger i into which you had brought this 
little innocent girl, mayhap, every flaſh from the ene- 
my's guns would make your heart ach, Captain, 

Captain. Be not under any apprehenſions on that ac- 
count; we are only a Letter of Marque, you know, 
and ſhall not look for. the enemy, till we have delivered 
out cargo at the Brazils, where I ſhall put our fair paſ- 
ſenger on ſhore—as we ſhall find no difficulty in paſſing 
from thence to any part of the Southern Continent, 
- which, ſhe informs me, is her native country; I confeſs 
1 did not wiſh to rake her on board at firſt, but ſhe im- 


plored me. in ſuch moving gore, that 1 had not the 
heart to refuſe her. 


. 
1 ge 


A Sailor's heart to nature true, 
Could ne er unmov'd hear beauty ſue, 
But kindly he'd protect her; 


unlike 


1 
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make you any recompence for your goodneſs in taking 
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Unlike thoſe Fops ſo ſpruce and neat, 
Who court each beauty that they meet, 
| And i in diſtreſs neglect her. 


IT. 


Enervate ſouls no dangers brave, 
They never ſeek the joys to ſave 
A friend or foe diftreſt ; 
Soft pity, which the brave difarms, 
From ſelfiſh hearts conceals her charms, 


Her throne the dauntleſs breaſt, 


Enter COR AL x. 


Captain. Welcome again, my little prize—1 began 
to fear we had loſt you. 

Coraly. Indeed, Captain I am no prize, I am very 
poor, and I much fear it will never be in my power to 


me on board. | | 

Captain. Chear up your ſpirits, my little friend, I 
want no recompence. | 

Sailor, [afide] I ſee the Captain likes a pretty girl, 
as well as e're a lad in the ſhip. 

Coraly. Pray inform me, Sir, how long we may ex- 
pect to be on our voyage? 

Captain. You will not think it long, I hope—we 
will endeavour to make it paſs merrily with you. 

Coraly, Merrily ! alas! that will be impoſlible. 

Captain, You ſhall be under no reſtraint, my little 
innocent, our's is the law of kindneſs. Bring to our 
boat, Skirmiſh, and row us merrily to the Lovely Peggy. 
You ſeem to reſiſt, (e Caray }J—you are about as fan 

c 
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tant as the wind an hour ago you were for not waiting 
for wind or tide, and now that both ſerve 

Coraly, What will become of me ? A moment's pa- 
tience (0 the Captain.) Have pity on my weakneſs gra- 
cious Heaven] protect my innocence ! grant me cou- 
rage to ſupport this tryal ! | 


5 
I. 


Oh! why ſhould fair virtue require 
| The tryals I'm deſtin d to prove 
In vain would I coldly admire, . 
And Henry forbids me to love. 


II. 


Iwill ſtrive to ſorget all that's paſt, 
PII fly from this dangerous clime 
Leſt the ſun of his days be o'er-caſt, 


By the ſhadows that hang upon mine, 
| III. 


Adieu then thou freſh planted bow'r, GR 
Kind friendſhip thy charms ſhall proteQ, 
Whoſe remembrance, when I am no more, 
Shall fave the fair form from neglect. 


IV. 


Dear Clara thy beauties ſhall court, 
Nor Henry behold without pain, 


That 


art to the Captain. ] 
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bat the woodbine depri vd of ſupport, 
Has not * It's own rely to dan 


2. Aim] Now lend 1 to your veſſel, 


Captain. But whoa are theſe making to ſhoreꝰ | 
A Boat is ſeen rowing to ſhore -- frequent ſhuts of foy— 

in the midſt of thee acclamations BLANDFORD is row- 

ed in, through ranks of Sailors. The two friends ruſh in- 
to each others arms. 

Blandford, My Coraly! has the to come forth to 
meet me? [kiſſes fer] This moment were Nr * 
chaſed with an age of painy _ 

Coraly. It is too much asf Bir fs hits tears. 

| Bolbille Her ſenſibility 6vercomes her. 

Blandford. Dear, intereſting girl ! But ſurely, Bel- 

ville, your looks are ſtrangely altered; your agitation 
ms to ſurpaſs mine ; yet- your joy cannot be ſo great, 


1 meet a world of friends, while you receive but one. 


Belville. Lam not the only perſon who has ſuffered 
ſome change in your abſence ; Your little charge, Cora- 
ly, is ſomething altered tde air of our climate is, per- 
haps, unfavourable'ro her. 

Blandford, Oh Belville ! what 1 have I to give 
you for your tender care of ſuch a treaſure ? but how 
ſhall T ever repay your kindneſs in preſerving her at- 
tachment to me? 

Captain ¶ coming forward u Owraly]. Come, my fair 
paſſenger, are e you ready now to embark ? 

Blandford, Whither is ſhe going?  Belville! What 
can this mean ? 

Belville. There is ſome miſtake in this! I will en- 
deavour to explain it. Captain give me 8 ſpeaks 


GLEE 
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Pure is the joy, the bliſs how ſweet, 
Succeeding anxious hopes and fears. 
After long abſence, thus to meet, 


Thus to behold a friend ſincere! 


Tears that ſparkle in the eyes, 
Speak the ſoft rapture of the heart; 
Ol the delight, the ſweet ſurprixe, 
When thus we meet, no more to part! 


ep er rm sc fer. 
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Enter BELVILLE and CorALY, 


b ES, Henry, I am returned; but to 
: what? To greater miſery than I knew 
before. You tell me you muſt no longer be the firſt ob- 
je& of my attention that I muſt ſhun your beloved 


fight, Alas! where ſhall I gain ſtrength thus to con- 
guer my very nature ? 


Belville. It is not ſtrength, Coraly ; tis the fortitude 
of virtue you require, | 

Coraly. My fortitude can bear up againſt adverſity. 
But is there any to repel the force of love ? 


„ 


Oh, canſt thou then behold unmoy'd 
This heart ſo torn, once ſo below d? 
Each plaintive ſtrain 
Is breath'd in vain : | 


Ah! where's that kindneſs I fo oft have prov'd ? 


II. 


Vaniſhed every pleaſing grace, 

That once fat ſmiling on this face; 
Then let the ſtream of woe 

- Adown this cheek ftill flow, 

Till Time ſhall mem'ry quite efface. 
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Belville. Still more Cruel, Coraly ! if you love me, 
fave me from myſelf from remorſe, that muſt embitter 
the days it helps to ſhorten. 


Coraly, Oh, tell me how II would lay down my 
life to fave you. | | 


Belville. You know the friendſhip that ſubſiſts be- 
tween Coraly and me ? 

Coraly. I do—and wiſh it long to laſt. 

Belville. He was your deliverer—the guardian of 
your innocence—and in loving you, deſerves to be be- 
beloved again, | 


Coraly, I reverence him as a parent—l reſpect 
Blandford, But I love Belville. 

Belwille. To me he conſidered the care of his dearer 
half; and now he expects his return to be bleſyd with 
making you his bride, | 

Coraly. Is this then the great obſtable that muſt ſepa- 
Tate my heart from yours? It 1s quickly removed ; for 
never, I {wear to you, Henry, never will I be the wife 


of Blandford. 


Belville. Are you then reſolved to make him 
wretched ? 


Coraly. I am reſolved not to deceive, Were Ito 


give my hand to Blandford, my heart would till be 


yours. Should I then be worthy of Blandford's ten- 
derneſ: ? | | 25 
Belwille. Your heart would ſtill have been his, had 
I not uſurped his place therein. « The guardian of 
eit is become the ſpoiler. The thought of having 
„ robbed him of his deareſt bleſſing fills me with hor- 
e r 5 
Ceraly, © What have you robbed him of? My heart 
« was free, and I had a right to diſpoſe of it, Bland- 


ford never won it by ſuch delicate attentions as your's, 


His generous kindneſs ro me was ever ſtriking - but 
| D „ Yours 
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« yours was intereſting. He is all goodneſs, you all 
« graciouſneſs.“ | 1 
Belville. I have told you the only remedy for the 
grief I ſuffer : if you refuſe him that hand, which, 
but for me, would, have been freely his—be aſſured, I 
mall not ſurvive his misfortune, and my own remorſe ; 

—0Uur next embrace muſt be our laſt farewell. 

Coraly, Oh do but live, and diſpoſe of me, as you 
pleaſe. 3 5 
Belville. I know the efforts it will coſt you but 1 
have told you, my life depends on it; and if that can 
ſooth you, you will have the conſolation of having given 
me all the little happineſs that can bleſs the life you 
have ſaved. | | 

Coraly. Enough—that is every thing to me — ſacri- 
fice your victim conduct her to the altar—ſhe will 
tremble, but in trembling will obey. 


F ET 


Farewell the joys that friendſhip knows, 
Sweet peace you can no more impart z 
No more can calm the trembling woes, x 
That rend this wounded, wretched heart, 
Yet could I ſoothe the gentle breaſt, 
No more at ſorrow Þ'd repine, | 
Cheer'd with the thought thy life was bleſt, 
I'd hide each heartfelt grief of mine. 


Enter BLANDFORD. 


Blandford, 1 am not not ſurpriſed, Coraly, that my 
friend did not prepare you for the declaration, I have 
made you of my love. 

| Belwille. 
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Belville. You had enjoined me ſilence, elſe I 
ſhould, | 33 

Blandford. You have ſatisfied my fulleſt confidence, 
my friend—] did not wiſh the gentle heart of Coraly to 
be tutored to love for me, but 1 hoped my every action 
had been a filent teſtimony of mine for her. 

Coraly. Yes, Blandford, your kindneſs has been 
ever preſent to me; but can I, without being diſtreſt, 
liſten to ſo fond an exceſs of it? 5 
Blandford. This is a language, Coraly, well ſuited 
to the poliſhed manners of Europe — but with me, I 
would wiſh you to ſpeak the native language of your 
heart. I love you, Coraly—rtenderly I love you—but 
more I love your happineſs, Your miſery muſt enſure 
mine, | 
Belville. She cannot doubt of happineſs with Bland- 
ord. | | 

Coraly. I tremble in anſwering you, from fears 25 
elicate as your own. While I confidered you merely 
as a friend—a ſecond father, I ſaid to myſelf, Bland- 
ford will be fully gratified with my eſteem—my reſ- 
dect. But when the name of huſband is added to 
ſuch ſacred ties, what have you not a right to expect, 
and how ſhall this humble beart reward your vir— 

ues ? 
W Blandford, That lovely modeſty and meekneſs will 
amply recompence my beſt endeavours to deſerve you; 
Belville do you not ſhare my happineſs ? 

Belville. Heaven grant its long continuance ! 

Blandford. Her dear image followed me through 
very ſcene of danger; I taught the name of Coraly to 
Ihe echos of a new Univerſe.— Forgive me, Belville, 
[ ſometimes envied you the happineſs of her ſociety, 
Belville. It was one I never was ſenſible to. 


D 2 Blandford, 
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Blandford. Let us now together enjoy it. ——'Twas | 
you, ye dear companion of my heart, that made me 
feel the true value of life, in expoſing it, how often have 
I felt that it was held by ſtrong and tender ties |! = 


of TEE NS, + 


How bright is the ray that now gilds this fond breaſt, 
Be huſhld all my forrows, my fzars be at reſt ! 
No ſtorms of rude paſlion this boſom ſhall know, 
But with love's pureſt fervor it ever ſhall glow ; 
While friendſhip ſhall heighten each joy it ſhall ſhare, 
As by clear ſtreams reflected, each object's more fair. 


Blandford, I ſee your uncle approaching, Belville, 
can't we avoid his interruption. | 
_ Coraly. I believe he is in ſearch of me I jul 
now received a meſſage from him I! fear, I muſt at - 
tend him. 2 + 

Blandford, Let us withdraw to ſome more retired 
ſituation. | [Exunt.f 


Enter Sir GREGORY. 


Sir Gregory. I begin to with J had not ſent for Co- 
raly. I'm plagueily afraid I ſhant be able to tell her 
my mind, when the comes. A man is ſo aukward a 
his firſt efſay. Egad I ſhould have practiſed the kneel-f 

+ Ing part pretty often. A ſtiffneſs in the joints is ſo in- 
convenient on theſe occaſions - twoud be ſo unlucky 10 
have a tender ſigh turned ſuddenly into a groan, Her 
The comes. If ſhe does not underſtand me at once, | 
mant have a word to ſay for myſelf —not a word 


ſay. 
N. 
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Enter Co RAI. v. 


Coraly. Sir, I was told you wiſhed to ſpeak with 
me. 

Sir Gregory, Were you ? Oh, that's true. But 
— I- did not mean to hurry you. 

Ciraly, It was not any thing of much importance, 
Sir, I will beg of you to excuſe me, for I was very par- 
ticularly engaged. [going] 

Sir Gregory, Stay, fair creature—ftay, I ſay 
dont go, for there can be nothing of greater importance 
that you can be engaged in, than What I have to impart 
to you—— I ſay, nothing. Hem ! You have ſeen Sir 
Harry? Eh your friend Clara's lover. 

Coraly. I have, Sir, had a glimpſe of him. 

Sir Gregory, 0, that's my. He has but one eye 
1 think. 

Coraly. Poor man! | 

Sir Gregory. Yet ſhe endures him, Could you ? 

Coraly. l fear not, Sir. 

Sir Gregory, He is not handſome, 

Coraly. Very far from it indeed. | 

Sir Gregory. Yet ſhe likes him. Could you—think 

ou ? 

Coraly. Not I, indeed. 

Sir Gregory. He is old 5 to be her fuer 
and mine too, I believe. 

Cor aly. Really? 

Sir Gregory. Vet ſhe is deſperately 1 in love with ll 
Could you ? 

Coraly, Impoſſible !——There are a great many 


requiſites neceſſary to make me ever endure an ugly old 
man for my huſband, 
fb 
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Sir Gregory. I with I knew what they were. 
Would you indulge me ? 

Coraly. In the firſt place, I muſt have beena long 
time uſed to ſeeing him, 

Sir Gregory. Ay—as you have hav to me. (aſide) 
Egad ſhe's coming to the point herſelf. 

Coraly. I muſt have known his virtues too. 

Sir Gregory. (Afide) Oh the little flatterer ! 

Craly. I muſt have ſeen him practiſing benevolence 
daily, feeding the orphar. 

Sir Gregory, With good thing: (aſide) /fe 
means herſelf —-You ſhan't call yourſelf an orphan, 
my little Coraly, you thall no more be helpleſs. Do 
but take me for your helpmate, and on my knee I ſwear, 
I will be father and mother to you—and huſband and 
brother, all in one, | | 

Corety. You are too kind, Sir, but 'tis in Captain 
CON I muſt now look for all theſe titles. 

Sir Gregory. Blandford ! He is not of a proper age 
to f all thoſe characters to you, at once. Jam his 
ſuperior in years and I think I have a right (o che pre- 
on ence Give me but your eonſent, and J fertle 

e point with hm. — He may g9 and be a ſhip' huſ- 
bus, he likes ir. 

Coraly, Alas! Sir, my conſent is no longer in my 
meek have already given my promiſe. 

- S&T Grepery. that's hard Devilith hard, I fay, 
Vi go and tell him fo. Why would you take ſach 
a ſtep without conſulting me? Who would have 
thought that the young Sea-Liau would have ſnapped 
up my little Houſe Lamb in ſuch a hurry ?-—It is too 
hard a great den too hard,— | wiſh I had not 
eaten ſuch a hearty: dinner this will make it lie like 
a load on my cheſt. But J myſt go and convince 

m of the abſurd! 'y of ſuck a match, [Exunt. 
Captain 


02 


2 
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Captain FRatkLy and BELVILLE. 


Captain Frankly, I declare to you, Belville, not all 
the romance and enthuſiaſm I feel for your ter, coul 1 
have tempted me to ſteal her from yon in this clandeſ- 
tine manner, but that I hoped, in gaining her conſent 
to marry me, I was {ſure of obtaining yours. 

Belwille. You have it moft fincerely, Frankly, ——- 
You know how highly | praiſe my filter's worth, and 
will judge from that, what place you hold in my eſteem, 
when I aſſure you, that you are, in my mind, the man 
moſt deſerving of her, But how you have contrived 
to manage my uncle, aſtoniſhes me. 

Captain Frankly. I confeſs to you, my ſucces has 
ſo far exceeded my expectations, that | am aſtoniſhed 
at it myſelf. But I played my part like a good mu- 
ſieian in a concert; ſometimes raiſing and ſometimes 
lowering my notes, while Dry took care to fill up the 
part obliged, 


Enter DR peeping in, 


Dry. Are you alone? — No faith, Fm miſtaken, 

Captain Frankly, Never fear, Dry. — vx Grego- 
ry is ſafe in the Houſe-keeper's room at prelem, and 
Mr. Belville is in my confidence. 

Belville. I preſume, Frankly, this is your Gentle- 


man-Uſher, on this occaſion. 


Dry. Uſher of the black rod you may call me gen- 


tlemen, on this occaſion, for I come with moſt doleful 
news to you. | 


Captain | 
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Captain Frankly. ' What, Sir Harry is not coming, [ 
hope? 
No he is come. 


. Frankly. Why, you promiſed to delay his 
VIIit. 

Dry. I did all I could, in conſcience, to prevent it, 
but fo was obſtinate—the more | oppoſed i ir, the more 
he would come ſo I bribed the coachman to carry 
him as fine a round-a-bout way as he could. I could 
not, for my life, bid him over-turn him. | 

Capt. Frankly Faith he has over-turned me moft 
completely. Where is your ſiſter, Belville? Direct 
me how to act. 

Belwille. Stand your ground, Captain—never fly 
——you ſhall have my ſupport at the laſt, if you re- 
quire it. 

Dry. And who will ſtand my ground, if he does ? 
I'm in a pretty ſituation, between two maſters, 
Captain Frankly. You had beſt not appear till the 
encounter is over. 


Sir GRE cory and CLARA. 


Sir Gregory, Why, here's a fine piece of work, Sir 
Harry. — There is a ſtrange ſort of a perſon below, that 
call, himfelf by your name, and has defired to pay his 
reſpects io me and Clara. Hal ha! ha! 

Clara. What can it mean? We had beſt not ſee 
him. 

Capt. Frankly. Some oaks, no doubt— 
impoſtor, _ 

Sir Gregory. Oh cerainly—ſowe impoſtor he muſt 
be ſome diſcarded lover of Clara's in diſguiſe. 


ſome 


He 
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He has been calling for Dry as luſtily as if he was his 


own man, —Ha ! ha! ha! 

Dry. Has he ſo? Then i'll anſwer him, I war- 
rant you, —!'ll ſee what he has to ſay for himſelf. 

| [Exit Dry. 

Belville. Oh, ſhew him up—ſhew the impoſtor tp 
we'll treat him as he deſerves, 

Sir Gregory, Some trick of Frankly's, 1d lay my 
life ont. | ook 


Enter Sr HARRY. 


Sir Harry, I am ſorry, Sir Gregory Famiſh, TI have 
been ſo long prevented. — (Starts at ſeeing Frankly, 
who throws himſelf into the ſame attitude.) 

Sir Gregory. Oh, Sir, you are come juſt in the right 
time. (Turning to Frankly after looking at them both) 

——Egad Sir Harry, you may well ſtare. 1 did 
not think your likeneſs was to be found in all Eng- 


land. | 
Sir Harry, May I make bold to aſk that gentleman's 
name ? | | 
Capt. Frankly, Sir Harry Cripplegait, of Totter- 
down-Hall, at your ſervice. Now, Sir, may I be 
indulged with yours ? 15 
Sir Harry. An impoſtor,—Pll be ſworn that man is 
an impoſtor, Sir Gregory. | 
Sir Gregory, You ſee he waves the ſubjeQt.——He 
dont like to tell his name directly (turning to Sir Har- 
15) - Hyou do act your part incomparably to be ſure, 
Sir though I think you have rather outdone it 
you have made yourſelf rather uglier than you need— 
you ſee, Sir Harry is not half ſo bad. 
Cape. Frankly, Oh you flatter me, Sir Gregory 
you flatter me, 


D3 bie 
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Sir Gregory. [afide,] I with Coraly coul but ſee 


rs both together. 

Sir Harry. Sir, I dont underſtand this uſage.— 
Nothing but my reſpect for the young lady, I cam: to 
pay my addrefles to, could make me endure this, 
| y_ me ſpeak to her. — Dry's account the has — 

reeding. 
Sir Gregory, Dry! -— Ha, ha, ha, (they all join ir in 
the laugh.) 
Sir Harry. Yes, Sir; ; he is my agent. !] ſuppoſe 
you are acquainted with hun.  - 
Sir Gregory. His agent !=— He has not much trou- 
ble with his eſtate believe. 
Sir Harry. (to Clara) l requeſt, Madam, you will 
favour me with ſome — am «loft dil 
undd with anxiety. 
Capt. Frankly, Sir, you may ſpare yourſelf the 

pains of addreſſing that young lady—for, however en- 
ticing your preſent diſguiſe may be my original title 
has the precedence in her good graces. 

Sir Gregory. Yes, yes, he has the original title; 
and the f too; and if you pleaſe, we'll call in Dry, 

agent, as you call him, te prove it. 
Bielvwille. No Sir, we require no proofs, 

Sir Harry. I inſiſt on Dry's appearing. 

Sir Gregory. So he ſhall.— Egad he keeps it wp. — 
Who waits there ? 

Clara. Sir it would be an affront to Sir Harry to 
call 1 in Dry as a witneſs, 

Sir Gregory. Why would not the gentleman be in- 


age wy dear? 


Enter 


er 


J 


Enter a SERVANT. 


Sir Gregory, Defire Mr. Dry to walk here— tell 
him his new maſter requires his moſt ſpeedy aſſiſtance. 

[Exit Servant, 

Sir Harry, His new Maſter ! this is tov much—he 


has been thirty years in my ſervice I can bear this in- 
ſolence no longer, 


Enter DR x. r. [Lovking frightened. ] 


Sir Gregory, Oh, here comes Dry—come hither 3 ; 
and tell us which of theſe two pretty faces belongs to 
our true and worſhipful maſter ? 
Dry. ¶ Looking at both.) Which? 
Sir Gregory. Ay, that's the queſtion, —I ſay 
which ? | 


Dry. Na you want to puzzle me.—— This is 


a trick. 


Sir Harry. What, you ungrateful wretch, do you 


diſown me! 

Dry. Me Sir! 

Capt. Frankly. And do you difown me? 

Dry. Not I indeed Sir.- : 

Sir Gregory. No, no; that wauld be quarrelling 
with your bread and butter. For by your own ac- 
. Dry, Sir Harry has been an excellent maſter to 


Dey, And I flatter myſelf I have been as cool « a 
Steward to him, I am ſure in the love affair, Sir Gre- 


gory 
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gory, vou know I have done the utmoſt for my maſter, 
I have courted the lady for him. 

Sir Gregory. Ay, and gained her for him too. 
She has got quite on Sir Harry's blind fide. 

Capt. "Frankly. Dont mention it, Sir Gregory. 

Sir Harry, As to the folly of that old man, [pointing 
to Sir Gregory] | am not ſurpriſed at all, 

Sir Gregory. Pretty impertinent that! 

Sir Harry. But the conduct of Dry, on this occaſron, 
is not to be underſtood. However, Sir, [zo Dry, 
diſmiſs vou this moment from my ſervice. 

Sir Gregory. | begin to think his head is turned. 
Poor Dry ! [to Frankly] Sir Harry you muſt take 
him | believe. . 

Capt. Frankly, Yes, yes; Þ'l! take care of Dry. 
Sir Gregory. As for you, Sir Incognito, Knight of 
the Iroa Maſk, whoever you are, or whatever you may 
be, I would not give my " conſent to your marrying my 
niece, with that ſame crabbed obſtinate as eo you 
| have thewn, | 
Belville. Nor I Sir, aſſure you. 

Clara. Nor l. 

Capt. Frankly. Nor any of us. 

Sir Harry. If your niece was as beautifu] as any 
angel, with ſuch a tenper as pour I would not have 
r 

Sir Gregory. You are in the right of chat; ſhe 
would have never agreed with you. 

Sir Harry. However as ſhe has been the leaſt ungen- 
tle of the family, I will fave her the mortification of 
thinking ſhe has loſt even an old lover, by the facetious 
| 984 of her guardian For hearing a prior attach- 

ment ſhe had, before 1 made my propolal, I came with 
can of * a welcome from her, by reſigning 


all 


— . 


us 
th 
all 


virtue. 


then my falſe repreſentative ? 


* like a young man, to gain Coraly Well, 
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all my pretenſions in favor of Captain Frankly, whoſe 
extreme love for her I had been made acquainted with, 
and whoſe ſpirited and noble charaQer ſeemed a fitter 
candidate for youth and beauty, than age and infirmity, 
with all the partiality I could feel for it. 

Capt. Frankly. Can! believe what I hear? [ afide, to 


Sir Harry] 1 confeſs to you, Sir, [ſpeaks in his natural 


tone. 


Dry. What are you going to conſeſs? [ide te 
Frankly. 


Capt. Frankly. 1 am fo firuck with your ſenſe and 


Dry. And Fo thunderſtruck at your folly—— 
Capt. Frankly, And fo grateful to your generous ſen- 


timents in favor of Captain Frankly, that, notwith- 


ſtanding the pain I feel at this diſcovery, I cannot help 
thanking you, in his proper perſon. [Throws off his 


diſguiſe. 


Dry. (Aſide.) And who the devil will thank you? 
Sir Harry. ls it poſſible! Was Captain Frankly 


Capt. Frankly. As a, ſtratagem of war, we may be 


ſometimes allowed to treat an enemy with Fal 


but a ſoldier's heart ſcorns to uſe it towards a friend 
as ſuch, Sir, I cannot help conſidering you on this 
occaſion. [Goes up to Sir Harry. 


Sir Gregory. And, pray, what can excuſe you to 
me ? 


Belville. Come, come, my dear uncle, confeſs 
candidly that you would have acted juſt the ſame, had 
you been as young as Frankly, and as much in danger 


of lofing your miſtreſs. 


Sir Gregory. (Afide.) To be ſure, I would diſguiſe 


ce 
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Sen go together !—You have been equally to blame in 
this affair; and are, it ſeems, juſt deſerving of each 
other.! fay, juſt deſerving. | 


Enter BLANDFORD, 


Blandford, My good Sir Gregory, I know you'll 
excuſe the hurry I have occaſioned in your family. 

Family, Sir! I have no family. (Aſide. Nor 
ever ſhall now, that's clear. But what then, Sir ? 

Blandford. Why, then you will not be diſpleaſed 
at my haſtening my happineſs, in being united to the 
charming Coraly——every thing is already prepared, 
——— | have only to requeſt you to join in witneſſing the 
ſettlements I have made on the lovely girl, before our 
union ſhall be crowned. EN CER STALL 

Belville. (Afide to Clara.) O Clara, go to her, and 

help her to ſupport this trial! ks 

Clara. 1 will—but let not your ſpirits droop, my 
dear Henry. 5 [Exit Clara. 

Sir Gregory. Every thing is prepared! And pray is 
Coraly herſelf prepared for this ſudden joy? — [ Aſide.] 
I don't believe he has given the poor girl time to 
eonſider which of us ſhe likes beſt. | 

Blandford. Oh, ſhe has bleſs'd me with her conſent, 

as far as her natural delicacy would allow. She is a 
prize ſuperior to all my former conqueſts. | 

Sir Gregory. Ah! tis a pity you did not ſtay abroad 
to extend them a little more, for all that. Bur War 
fits now like a juſtice of peace, and does nothing 
nothing, I ſay, nothing now. LD OT EAT TONE 
Blandford When you ſee her, ornamented as ſhe 
now is, in compliance with me, I expect even you will 
be in love with her. | I 


Sir 


laſt? 
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Sir Gregory. Ay, but I had better not ſee her. My 
heart, ir ſtead of being tougher, grows rather tenderer 


by years. Your old wood is always more combuſtible 
for long keeping——Eh, Sir Harry? Your old wood, 
I fay. 


Blandford. I inſiſt on your ſeeing her, Sir Gregory. 
—]) would with a world to be wimet; of my hearts 
triumph. 1 


1 
1 


As emblems of my lovely fair. 
Her grace, her ſhape, her modeſt air, 
Vd ſeek the bluſhing flows ; 
Her cheeks till purer tints diſcloſe, 
Than ever ſhews the op'ning role, | 
Freſhen'd by Summer's ſliow'rs. 


II. 


Her look, ſo chaſten'd by her fears, 
She's more adorned in her tears, 
| Than plants by ſparkling dew ; 
But brighter ſunſhines thall ſhe prove, 
With tendereſt care I'll chear my love, 
Fond as this boſom's true. 


 [Exunt Blandford, Bebville, and Frankly. 
v. And whe. is to excuſe me, I wonder, at 


Sir 
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Sir Gregory. Why I will endeavour it, and to re- 
concile you to your old maſter again. Sir Harry, 
if you can excuſe my not allowing you vour title ſooner, 
you will forgive the poor fellow, and ſtay and take 
ſhare of an elegant ſupper I had prepared for your wed- 
ding, as I thoughr ; ; bur ſo many things fall between the 
cup and the lip Ha! Dry ? 
Dry. Ay Sir Gregorv, thar has been my misfortune 
through life, [ Exunt Sir Gregory and Sir Harry. 
So many things fall between the cup and the lip !——1 


never knew an honeſt fellow that had not the ſame com- 
plaint to make. 


A RS 
I. 


When our mayor, Lord bleſs him ! whoſe former 
delight 

Was to make a day” s work of being boozy at night, 

Is forc'd now, e' er noon, his full quantum to ſip, 

Leſt any ching fall——rwixt the cup and the lip, 

— Beware of a trip, 


Leſt any thing, &c. 
II. 


In a vis-a- vis Bridget furpriſes the town, 

Who lately in pattens could trudge up and down, 
But 'twas prudent in her to lay pattens aſide, 

When ſhe found by 3 $ ſubjeR to ſlide; 


— Oh, he on her guide ! 
She found, &c. 


Your 


„ 


our 
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IL, 


Your patriots, whoſe feelings are wonderous nice, 


And refuſe ev'ry place that is under their price, 
Find this delicate conſcience moſt ready to lip, 
When the penſions eſcape——'twixt the cup and the lip; 


—O ! it gives them the hip, 
When penſions, &c. 


IV. 


Here am I too, who ſtudied the comforts of life, 
Having earn'd a ſnug farm, would poſſeſs a ſnug wife ; 
But the loſs of my fame all my proſpects will nip, 
'Twas the trifle that fell———*twixt the cup and the lip; 
E Oh! beware of a trip, 
Such trifles oft fall—'twixt the cup and the lip! _ 
| | [Exit Dry. 


SCENE ofens, and diſcovers an Apartment beautifully de- 


corated with Luſtres, Ic. with a View of a room il- 
tuminated beyond. 


COoRALVY and CLARA diſcovered. 


Clara. My deareſt Coraly, for the generous Bland- 


3 ſake, try to ſupport your ſpirits in this try ing 
our, 


Coraly. Say, it is for Belville's ſake !——Remind 
me, that it is the greateſt effort of my love for him, 
| and 
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and I will try to be calm in giving my hand to Bland- 
ford ; nay, chearful, if Henry requires it, 

Clare. See how elegance marks every action of 
Blandford ! The ornamenting theſe apartments was 
as unexpected, as it it beautiful. 

Coroly. Alas, Clara! juſt like thoſe blooming roſes, 
my happineſs ſhall 82 y fade. 


41 1 


5 


Thus on the ſhore, which Ganges laves, 
A widow ſad in madneſs raves; 

Her they adorn, and deck with flow'rs, 

But nought can check Grief's falling thow'rs, 


W 


While down her cheeks ſtill ſorrow ſtreams, 
Friends try to ſoothe with flatt'ring dreams; 
Dreams of bliſs in fancy ſmile, 

And call her to the fun'ral pile. 


III. 


Ah | would the pangs this 7 wal 
Like here in one fad effort end! 

But ell the op ning zriefs I know, 

Are promites of laſt: ing woe. 
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Speak my lovely Coraly ! 
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Enter BLANDTORDb, BXLVIL LIE, FRANKLY, Sir 
WATCORTs and Sir Hakkvy, 


Blandford. Now, my beloved Coraly, the moment 
of my happineſs approaches This hour too is made, 
if poſſible, more welcome by its uniting our dear Clara 
and Frankly.— Ob, Belville! how ſhould I joy to 
ſee your worth rewarded by ſuch a lovely prize as I am 


going to poſſeſs! 

Beluille. Forgive my ſilence, Blandford my 
ſee lings overpower me! 

Blandford. Suftcr me now, dear, timid, lovely girl, 
to lead you to the al:ar, 

[Takes Coraly by the hand Coraly is lcd a few ſleps 
up the Stage; ſhe gives a loud ſcream, and faints. 

Blandford. (I. ooking anxiouſly at Pelville.) What can 
this mean? Ob, my friend, What have you concealed 
from me ! What cruelty was ! going to commit! 
-T am not eruel, I am not 
unjuſt, I only with your be ppineſs. Ob, Belville! 
am | no more the partner of your thoughts! Unfold your 
heart to me. I apprehend it all. —- That innocent 
creature could not ſee you, be witneſs of your conſtant 
virtues, without loving you.—— But you have con- 
dem ned her 10 filence ! 

Belv:lle. I confels it all. I have unwillirgly de- 
ſtroyed your happineſs, my own, and hers, for ever, 
But I ſwear to you, Blandford ! by the ſacred ties of 


friendſhip, which I have ſeemed to violate—— 
Blandford, Leave all proteſtations, Belville 3 


are an inſult to us both, — - Could I ſuſpeR you of ſo 


ſhameful 


— , , —— . me — 


W 


ſhameful a perfidy, truſt me, my friend, you ſhould 


not again be folded in theſe ams. [Embraces him. 

Belwille. This generous kindneſs ſoothes the diſtrac- 
tion of my mind. My only crime has been preſumptu- 
ous confidence in myſelf, and I feel my puniſhment, I 


have the misfortune of having deprived you of a treaſure, 


but it ſhall not be for the enriching myſelf. 


Blandford, Is it thus you reply to the ſincere warmth 
I have ſhewn ? Coraly ſhall not be mine, becauſe 


her heart looks not to me for happineſs ——On you it 


leans, and you ſhall be its ſupport. | 
Coraly. Dear, generous Blandford ! will you then 
allow Henry to own his love ? and ſhall our hearts 
be for ever united ? 


Blandford. | Raifing hier.] Ves, deareſt Coraly 


nor ſhall your happineſs be delayed, ——The articles 


prepared for our marriage, ſhall remain, the names 


only ſhall be altered. The ſettlement I made on Cora- 


ly, as her huſband, I now make in the character of her 
friend. ——Belville, do not diſtreſs me by an humiliat- 
ing refuſal, | | | | 
Belville. J am overcome——but not ſurprized, 
Blandford, at the noble diſintereſtedneſs of your whole 
conduct. can only bow before it, and reverence it 


in ſilence. | 
Sir Gregory. Egad Pm ſorry I did not put in my 
claim at firſt, If Blandford had known how fondly 


I loved her, he would have given her up to me at 
once, 


FINALE. 


tn U e 


FINALE 
CLARA. 


By generous Friendſhip's magic ſpell, 
What ſudden joys ariſe; 
It can each gloomy cloud diſpel, 
And chaſe both tears and ſighs, 


Cie as. 


Then Friendſhip hail, delightful power ! 
Thy ſmiles be ever o'er us! 

With brighter ſun-ſhine gild each hour, 
That glides ſo ſwiſt before us. 


BeLvILLE, 


What tho' the heart by grief oppreſt, 
Still welcome friendſhip jcems, 
When moſt depriv'd of peace and reſt, 
To lend its bright'ning gleams, 


CHORUS. 
Then Friendſhip, &c. 
FRANKLY. 


When all his pains and h:zards paſt, 
The Lover gains his prize, 

Then dawning tranſport Jighrs his breaſt, 
Like rays in clearing ies. 


Cuonrus. 


| Then Friendſhip, &c, 


70 r. E RU VI AN. 


Sir Gr E GOR. 


What tho' the board TY plenty crown'd, 
And Dainties wondrous rare, 
If Jovial Friends ſmile not around, 
How flat does all appear! 
CHORUS. 
Then Friendſhip, &c. 


eon x. 


To charm ſuch generous friends as theſe, 
What joy it gives the heart, 

Fach toil puts on a face of eaſe, 
When you your ſmiles impart, 


Cnoxvs. 


Then Friendſhip, hai}, &c. 


